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OBSERVATIONS ON SLAVERY. NO. 10. 


It is an evidence of the wisdom and good- 
ness of our Creator, as well as of the folly | 
and perverseness of man, that although most 
of the evils that afflict society originate in the 
hope and desire of attaining some temporal | 
advantage, yet the order of things is so 
framed as to render our duty generally coin- | 
cident with our temporal interest. Whatever | 
advantage we may hope to attain by a de-| 
parture from moral and religious rectitude, it | 
is generally found in the end, that the hope) 











gious duty, will not stop to calculate what he | | and associations have a seuuiee weeny to 
would gain or lose by a system which could | produce a distaste for the peaceful occupa- 
originate in nothing else than violence and | tions of life. We may then fairly charge upon 
/rapine, and which can be maintained by no| the system, the direct loss in the diminished 
| other means than by a disregard to the plainest | quantity of labour performed by the slaves be- 
| dictates of justice and common rights. But | low what would be done by an equal number 
| those who support the institution of slavery, | of freemen, the less efficient manner in which 
for the sake of its advantages, might probably | what is dene i is executed ; and, moreover, the 
be instructed by a careful examination of | loss sustained by the exclusion of free labour 
| what they gain or lose in a pecuniary view. | from its vicinity, together with the expense 
In the commencement of this enquiry we | | of those pursuits which are usually substituted 
|may observe, that wherever slavery is exten- | under the character of defence or amusement. 
sively prevalent, or in other words, where the) It m: 1y perhaps be interesting to examine 
number of slaves bears a large proportion to| what is the amount lost by the people of 
the number of the free, two consequences, | these United States, in the diminished quan- 
both adverse to the increase of wealth, may | tity of labour performed, in consequence of the 
| be considered as inevitable. First, the great. | jexistence of slavery. In such case nothing 
est portion of productive labour will be as-| more than an approximation is attainable. 

signed to the slaves. Second, a large part of| Edwards, the historian of the West Indies, 
the time and attention of the dominant class / in his account of the management of a sugar 
will be employed in guarding against the| plantation, describes the ‘slaves as divided 
plots and insurrections of the slaves. From |into three gangs; of which the first includes 
the first it follows that labour, at least that |the most healthy and robust of the men and 
description of labour which is usually per-|women. After leading this gang through the 


is illusory, and the advantage deceptive and | formed by the slaves, becomes disreputable, | toils of the morning, he adds, oe At two o »’clock 


transitory. This is particularly observable | 
in regard to slavery. Those who first re-| 


fit only for slaves; hence such employments | | they are again summoned to the field, where, 
being assigned to slaves who feel very little | having been refreshed both by rest and food, 


duced their fellow men into servitude had | interest in the quantity or manner of their | they now manifest some signs of vigorous and 
their own temporal interest in view; and | execution, they are performed in a sluggish animated application ; although I can with 


those who now hold men in slavery act on 
the same principle. Whatever may be said | 
and believed of the happiness of slaves, it is | 
the selfish principle that supports the system | 
of slavery. Whatever arguments may be) 
advanced in support of the practice, the rea- 
son of the practice still lies in the expectation | 
of some temporal advantage. The very argu- | 
ments advanced in support of the system fuur- | 
nish conclusive evidence that the basis lies | 
lower than the defence. We have palliations | 
and excuses, not reasons. Listen soberly to| 
the gravest defence of slavery that ever was 
offered, and then enquire whether these are | 
the reasons why slaves are held, and the! 
heart or the understanding will answer, no. 
Defend the practice as we ‘will, and disguise | 
it as we can, the prospect of temporal advan. | 
tage is still the moving principle. If con- 
science is violated, it is for interest’s sake. | 
It is sufficiently deplorable that conscience 
should be violated from any motive whatever ; 
and probably those who are involved in the evil | 
would pay more regard to their conscientious | 
scruples if they could be clearly convinced 
that they were actually losing, instead of gain- 
ing, by holding their fellow men in slavery. 
Yet to the philanthropist it must be a satis- 


faction to find that in this as in other cases, | 


sound morality and equal justice are more 
conducive to temporal advantage than fraud 
and oppression can be. The man who is 
actuated by a strict regard to moral and reli- 





and slovenly manner. This remark is par-| great truth assert, that one English labourer, 
|ticularly applicable to agriculture. In all|in his own climate, would perform at least 
| slaveholding countries, the interests of agri- | | three times the work of any one negro in the 
|culture are sure to suffer. Among the Ro- | same period.” By negro he undoubtedly 
mans, the introduction of slavery was followed | means negro slave. Dr. Pinkard, in his Notes 
iby the decline of population, yet that com-|on the West Indies, estimates the work per- 
paratively scanty population was fed in great | formed with ease by two Europeans, as 
| part from the granaries of Egypt and other | equivalent to what twelve slaves are accus- 
sections of Africa. A comparison of our | |tomed to effect. Joshua Steele, in the Island 
|slaveholding and free states, shows at once | | of Barbadoes, without emancipating his slaves 
the fatal influence of the system. While the | tried the effect of substituting the hope of re- 
free states are almost every where covered | ward for the fear of punishment; and he ob- 
ie farms highly improved, and continually | tained from his slaves, in a given time, by the 
| improving in wealth and population, the slave | payment of a small premium, three times as 
| states are as constantly sinking under the de-| much work as without. Dr. Cooper, in his 
| pleting regimen of slave cultivation. Adam/| Lectures on Political Economy, estimates the 
Smith gives as the reason why the early perenne of a slave at two thirds of what a white 
‘settlers of the eastern and middle states in-| labourer, at usual wages, would perform. 
|troduced but few slaves into their colonies, | |Judging from these authorities, I think I 
that they had no staple article of produce | may safely assume the quantity of work per- 
| sufficiently profitable to bear the expense of | formed by a slave as not more than half what 
| slave cultivation, while the culture and sale|the same man, if free and mured to the habits 
of tobacco in the south was found capable of | of freedom, would accomplish. 

| maintaining the institution of slavery. | According to the census of 1830, there 
| But while the presence of slavery eactedes, | were within the United States 185,654 male 
|in great measure, the free from participating | | slaves between 24 and 36, to which number 
|in the more usual and useful employments, it | |adding 62,735 or one fifth of the number be- 
| finds other employment, for them in guarding | tween 10 and 24, and 54,498 being half the 
against the plots and insurrections of the | number between 36 and 55, we have 302 ,887 
slaves. Hence military training and hostile|as the estimated number of male slaves be- 
| preparation occupy a conspicuous place in the | tween 20 and 44 years of age in 1830. Now 
|lives of this class. And it requires little | the annual increase of the slaves from 1820 
| penetration to discover that military exercises to 1530 was 2.715 per cent.; which being 
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allowed on the above, would make the number} When we reflect that those portions of the 
of male slaves in the United States, between | United States in which slavery prevails, are 
20 and 44 years of age, at the present time,|among the most favourably situated of any 
365,350. Estimating, then, the labour of|we possess, and look forward to the end of 
these men at one half what they would ac-|the passing century with the supposition that 
complish if free and formed to the habits of | the present depleting process is to be con- 
freemen, we may consider ourselves as losing | tinued during that time, we must be con- 
the service of 182,675 men. Putting the | vinced that the amount of wealth, possessed 
value of a year’s wages for each man at 100} | within the United States, in the year 1900, 
dollars, an amount sufficiently low, we have | | must be incalculably below what it would be 
18,267,500 dollars, as our annual loss from |if the same soil were occupied by freemen. 
this source. It may be supposed that these | Certainly the fertile lands of the south would 
people, if free, would consume much more | not be worse peopled, or less prosperous, than 
than they now do; that, however, is very | the rocky fields of the north, if the occupants 
questionable ; for it is well known that w here | and operatives had the same interest in their 
many slaves are kept, habits of wastefulness | improvement. 

and neglect are sure to find their way into| .It may be supposed that how great soever 
almost every department of the family. The | the gain might be if slavery could be peace- 
above estimate, we are to remember, is founded | |ably “extinguished i in our southern states, the 
only on the male slaves between the ages of | gain would be theirs and not ours. Hence it 
20 and 44, without ary allowance upon the| may be inferred that we have little direct in- 
males who are older or younger, or the fe-| terest in the case. That if the people of the 
males of any age. If we advert to the ex- | south choose to go on exhausting their soil 
pense of protecting the property from the | and reversing the natural order of things, it 
pilfering of slaves, the loss of the labour of | \is their concern and not ours. The people 
the free, which the presence of a servile|of the slave states are unquestionably more 
class almost invariably occasions, and the ex-| immediately interested than we are, in the 






























pensive habits which are apt to grow up in| abolition of slavery. The profit of substituting 


the absence of useful employment, we shall 
readily perceive that the above article in- | 
cludes but a small part of our annual loss | 
from the toleration of slavery. It may be 
also observed that where the operatives are | 
slaves, mechanical improvements, to diminish | 
the amount of manual labour, are seldom i in- | 
troduced. Even the cotton gin, so essential | 
to the success of the cotton “planters of the 
south, was the invention of a northern man. 
To return to our calculation, let us sup- 
pose that we were wise enough to convert 
our slaves into freemen, and thus to add with 


our present black population, $18,267,500 to | 


our productive industry. As wealth naturally 
produces wealth, both in the hands of indi- 
viduals and communities, we may fairly con- 
sider this as an addition to our productive 
capital. Conceiving the number thus added 


to the effective labourers to be 2} per cent. | 


annually, and the increase of capital to be 
four per cent. yearly, our accumulation by 
the close of the present century, 63 years 


from this time, would be $8,907,880,000, be- | 


ing more than double the Beitioh sotienal 
debt. ‘This sum, if paid in federal dollars, 
would weigh 209,440 tons; or if paid ‘s 
eagles according to the standard of 1834, the | 
weight would be 14,590 tons ; a sum sufficient | 


to decorate about 583 such temples as those | 


of Solomon. 
Now I do not pretend or suppose, that by | 


converting the slaves of the United States into | 


freemen, we should increase the quantity of 
the precious metals in any considerable de- 
gree; yet I do say that there is nothing ex- 
travagant in the belief that the whole amount 


of wealth within the United States, in the! 
form of ‘canals, rail-roads, houses, improve- | 


meat of soil, and other species of property, | 
may be so augmented, within the present 
century, by the change proposed, as to exhibit 
a gain, not unfairly represented by the above 
mentioned enormous mass of goid. 





free for servile labour would reach them first. 
Yet, regarding interest only, without advert- 
ing to the claims of justice, we of the non- 
slaveholding states have a deep secondary 
interest in the cause. 

In the first place it is obvious that the sys- 
tem of slavery can be viewed with compla- 
cency by none but slaveholders themselves. 
Where the public mind is uninfluenced by 
established usage, the common sense of man- 
kind spontaneously rejects the supposition 
that any class of the human family were de- 
signed for slaves. Hence the natives of the 
free states must, and will, regard as an usurp- 
ation what the slaveholders claim as a right. 
Bickering and jealousy must inevitably ensue. 
It is in vain for the inhabitants of a free state 
to attempt to satisfy the supporters of slavery 
| by any thing short of a sacrifice of principle. 
A cordial co-operation between a community 
of slaveholders and a people who disapprove 





the system, would be a phenomenon which | 


‘the world has never witnessed, and never will. 
Unless we can agree to reintroduce slavery 
into the middle and eastern states, or procure 
its extinction in the south and west, we must 
be a divided:and jarring community. To re- 
introduce slavery into the states w here it has 
been abolished, I hold to be impossible. We 
cannot thus reverse the current of civiliza- 
‘tion. The unalienable rights of man have 
been too loudly proclaimed to be easily for- 
gotten. Our interests, as well as our moral | 
feelings, are too strongly opposed to slavery | 
to admit it anew into our community. The | 
| peaceful maintenance of the Union and the | 
harmonious operation of the general govern- | 
ment, require the abolition of slavery. 

In the next place, it may be observed that 
as slavery unavoidably degrades its victims, 
jor prevents their elevation, the black popula- 
oem must continue degraded wherever the 
mass of them are held in servitude. This cir- 
| cumstance must stamp a stigma upon the 
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colour in the adjoining states, though slavery 
itself may be excluded. It is scarcely possible 
that the coloured race can attain their proper 
level, even in the free states, while a great 
part of those who reside in the contiguous 
states are considered merely as property, and 
transferred from hand to hand like any other 
possession. And there can be no doubt that 
the interests of the white population would be 
advanced by improving the condition of the 
coloured race. I am not about discussing the 
question whether the people of colour, re- 
siding in the free states, ought to be clothed 
with the same political rights as the whites. 
That is a question which does not concern 
my present enquiry. The people of colour 
constitute a part of our population; this is 
the country of their birth, and here I presume 
they will continue. Neither policy nor hu- 
manity would justify their expulsion. Every 
thing, therefore, which has a tendency to 
depress their character, and to create arti- 
ficial distinctions between them and the white 
population, may be fairly pronounced an evil. 
If nature, or rather the Author of nature, has 
fixed an impassable barrier between the races, 
they will no doubt find their proper level when 
left free to cultivate the gifts, whatever they 
are, which have been conferred upon them. 
Without admitting the supposition, so fre- 
quently pronounced as an unquestionable truth, 
that the people of colour in the free states are a 
sunken and degraded race, we must argue that 
the cruel prejudice which slavery has engen- 
dered opposes a stubborn barrier to their ad- 
vancement in moral and religious improve- 
ment. This prejudice will probably continue 
until its cause is removed. While our sister 
republics continue to uphold the institution of 
slavery, a prejudice unfavourable to the im- 
provement of the coloured race must remain. 
To get clear of this evil, and its consequences 
to ourselves as well as to them, we are bound 
to endeavour to remove its cause. To give 
to the community the utmost advantage, with 
the least possible injury, from the presence 
of the people of colour, we must obtain the re- 
cognition of their unalienabie rights through- 
out our confederation. ‘The existence of 
slavery in our sister republics retards the 
improvement of the free coloured race in the 
free states in another way. A number of 
slaves will be escaping into the free states 
and mingling with those who are legally free; 
it is not probable that these fugitives will be 
generally of the better kind. As the best mas- 


| ters are apt to have the best servants, and the 


best servants are likely to be the most easy 
in their situation, it appears probable that 
the leakage and drainings of slavery which 
)afe continually flowing into the free states 
will always contain their full proportion of 
| Vicious ingredients. At all events, the fugi- 
tive slaves must be generally such as slavery 
| has made them, and constitute an alloy when 
mixed with the free. 

Slavery is of a nature to contaminate what- 
ever it touches. Connected as we are with 
the slavehoiding states, and bound by the 
federal constitution to deliver up those fugi- 
tive slaves who are found among us, we are 
frequently brought into a situation highly 
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unfavourable to sound morality. It is certainly | thorities of our state might be excused from | ings of the Jews have scarcely the regular 


a necessary patt of sound Christian morality, 
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lending their official support to the unrighteous | 


appearance of a city : their houses are divided 


that engagements should be performed ac- | institution of slavery ; an institution which, by | into an incredible number of small tenements, 


cording to their true intent and meaning; 


the blessing of Providence and the wisdom of | 


and several families frequently inhabit one 


and the man of integrity will be cautious|our ancestors, has nearly vanished from/ floor. Their furniture, their stalls, their arti- 


to avoid agreements with which he cannot 
faithfully comply. But how stands the case 
in regard to fugitive slaves? Our judicial and 
executive officers biad themselves to support 
the constitution and laws of this state and of 
the United States. The constitution and laws 
require that a person held to service or labour 
in any state by the laws thereof, escaping into 
any other shall be delivered up to the claim- 
ant upon the exhibition of sufficient proof. A 
slave held by the laws and usages of one of 
the southern states, as mere personal pro- 
perty, escapes into this state, and becomes 
domesticated here. He is known as a free- 
man, marries, and finds a family rising about 
him ; he performs the usual duties of a father 
and husband ; provides honestly for the wants 
of his family, and is gradually accumulating 
property like other men. At length a claim- 















among us. E. L. 
— | 


THE JEWS OF PRAGUE. | 


To the Christian every thing which relates | 
to the history, the former and present state, 
of the Jews, connected as it is with the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, merits attention. The| 
following, being an extract from ‘“ Sketches 
of Bohemia, and the Slavonian Provinces of 
the Austrian Empire,” by Henry Reeve, 
Esq., we have read with much-interest :— 


“7 do not think that I can find a greater 
contrast to the magnificent buildings and the | 
eyentful history of the University of Prague, 
than in the narrow streets which lead to the 
Jews’ quarter on the low banks of the Mol-| 
dau. If you have ever left the great tho-| 
roughfares of London to plunge into the re- 


ant appears, procures his arrest, takes him | gion inhabited by the silk-weavers of Spital- | 
before a judge and exhibits his credentials. | fields, you may form some idea of the change | 
The testimony leaves no room for doubt.| which would strike you in passing from the | 
The man appears to have escaped from a| Altstadt of Prague to the City of the Jews, 


state where he was legally held as a slave. 
The constitution and laws require that he 
shall be delivered up to his claimant, irritated 
as he is by the loss of his service during a 
number of years. On the score of legality 
the case is perfectly clear. On the side of} 
the oppressor there is power. But the officers | 
entrusted with the administration of the law 
are conscious that slavery is intrinsically 
wrong. ‘That it violates the principles of 
eternal justice which were anterior to all law. 
That no legislation can change its nature or 
sanctify its use. They behold the wife of 
the victim awaiting in breathless agony the 
fiat of the judge. The children in silent elo- 
quence plead for their natural protector. But | 
Shylock demands his pound of flesh : 
“ Tf you deny me, fie upon your laws; 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice.” 
The consequence will probably be that| 
every legal technicality will be tried, every | 
quibble and evasion of law will be resorted | 
to fur the purpose of evading so frightful an | 
alternative as that of violating their official | 
engagements or yielding an active support to | 
a system which they utterly abhor. A judge, | 
with the sentiments usually entertained in a 
free state, can hardly perform the service in 
such case, which his official station requires, 
without violating the best feelings of his 


within its walls. In Spitalfields nothing re- | 
mains of London but the countless burrows | 
which are tenanted from week to week by a| 
squalid population ; the children who are too | 
young to sit up at the loom, play in the stag- | 
nant streets, where the noise of a cartwheel | 
or a dustman’s bell is never heard to inter- 
rupt the click of the shuttle from the upper| 
rooms of the low houses. To the pallid po- 
pulation of these sequestered toil-rooms, the 
very city which surrounds them is a strange 


cles for sale, are scattered in the desolation 
of confusion, and this ghetto of the execrated 
race resembles in its disorder a dung-hill or 
an offal-tub of men. 

“The first time I crossed this singular 
quarter was on a hot afternoon in August. 
The whole population was out of doors; the 


| old women in turbans, embroidered with the 


scanty tarnished threads of a metallic tissue, 
were rocking or sleeping on low chairs; 
whilst the young Jewesses, with their dark 


| Syrian beauty, relieved by bright red shawls, 


were grouped in every variety of attitude 
round the old crones; some braiding their 


|coarse black hair, some dozing in the sun, 


and some nursing babies as naked as in the 
hour of their birth. ‘The men were mustered 
in separate stations round large piles of tat- 
tered Hebrew books, music, and old wares ; 
and they turned round to watch the Christian 
stranger with as much astonishment as if I 
had been a Frank in the sacred streets of 
Damascus. 

“We penetrated, on another occasion, to 
the Old Synagogue, which is one of the most 
ancient buildings in Prague. The steps by 
which we descended into this strange edifice 
are as narrow and as dirty as the entrance to 
a hovel; and we recoiled for a moment at the 
gloomy portal, and at the crowd of ill-looking 
Jews who had gathered about us. The first 
impulsion to uncover our heads was suddenly 
repressed, and we obeyed the sign of our 
guide to enter the building. Its solemn and 


and remote country ; and the busy splendour | striking character corresponds to the tradi- 
of the metropolis flows past them unheeded, /|tions of its extreme antiquity. The lofty 
like the waters of a river round some barren! vault is supported by three Gothic pillars, 
island of sand upon which the pleasures and | now black with age, in the middle of the edi- 
triumphs of life can take no reot. It is aj fice, which join in pointed arches at the roof. 





|city set apart within the city, where the in-|The hue of the walls is as gloomy as that of 


habitants seem to have lost the cheerfulness | a crypt; and the only light which enters the 
of man. | interior shoots down from a few lancet-shaped 

“ This quarter of Prague, which is densely | windows thirty or forty feet above the ground. 
inhabited by eight thousand Jews, reminded | The Jews assert that this synagogue is nine 
me of the painful impression which a visit to| hundred years old ; but it is believed to have 
Spitalfields had made on me a short time be- | been erected in the latter half of the twelfth 
fore. In the very first street you perceive|century, and its Gothic architecture is in 
that the whole character of the population) some parts intermingled with Byzantine or- 
and of the dwellings is changed. No more of| naments, which gives it a fantastic and mo- 
golden saints or chiselled pannels over the | resque character, totally unlike the Christian 
doorways; no more of ornamented windows | churches of the same period. The arrange- 
with painted medeilions or armorial devices ;| ment of the interior is not less remarkable ; 
no more of antiquity embellished by art, or of| in the middle an oblong platform is raised, 


heart ; and yet he cannot evade the perform- | monuments beautified by time : the low rows| with desks and stools upon it, where the rab- 
ance without abating somewhat of his inte-|of dingy houses are interrupted by neither bins and the students of the law sit. The 


grity. The truth appears to be that our con- | 
nection with the slaveholding states has pro-| 
cured from us a concession which amounts toa 
compromise of principle. We have bound our- 
selves to do, for the slaveholders of the Ame- | 


with litters; and the only antiquities which 
meet the eye are old rags, and the old hovels 
of the race of Israel. 

“The absence of all the Christian orna- 


rican confederation, what the moral law, pre-| ments which are lavished upon every other 


scribed three thousand years ago to the people | 


part of Prague, the Hebrew inscriptions over 








church nor palace; the streets are strewn| younger Jews were bending studiously over 


} 
| 


their books, and occasionally they broke out 
into the harsh accents of Hebrew prayer. 
|The elders, with long brown coats, three- 
cornered hats, and flowing white beards, were 
also poring over huge volumes, and passing 
|alternately from the altar to the platform. [ 





of Israel, directly prohibits. Deut. xxiii. 15.| the shops, and the peculiar features of the thought I saw the doctors who disputed with 

I certainly do not assert that the laws of| population, would lead a stranger, who should | Christ : they had the same low forehead, the 
Pennsylvania ought to interfere with the| have wandered thither unawares, to believe same dogged mouth, the hooked nose and the 
legislation of the south ; yet it is devoutly to/that he had entered the city of an eastern identical expression which Leonardo da Vinci 


be wished that the executive and judicial au-| people, living in another age. Yet the dwell-| has so admirably contrasted with the divine 
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mildness and wisdom of the Saviour, in the | 
pieture which we possess in the National | 
Gallery. The physiognomies were those of | 
Leonardo: the light which broke into the | 
gloomy building, and the attitudes of the 
humbler Israelites, gave a living image of | 
Rembrandt’s conceptions. Leonardo da Vinci 
has given to his Jews the cruel and skeptical 
expression of the Pharisee and the Sadducee ; 
Rembrandt has painted the Jew of the modern 
world, the money-changer in the Temple ; 
and here, in the sanctuary of their old reli- 
gion, we had the realities of both before our 
eyes. 

‘“‘ At the end of the synagogue is the altar ; 
siver candlesticks, with numerous branches, 
were placed upon it, and from the roses of 
the roof hung the silver lamps which ‘ shall | 
give light over against the candlesticks.’ | 
(Numbers viii.) Upon a shelf, half concealed 
by an embroidered curtain, lay the Tora, or 
Book of the Law, wrapped up in a white 
napkin. ‘The Rabbin, who stood by the side 
of the altar, occasionally ejaculated prayers, 
which were repeated with excessive volubility | 
by all the Jews present. 

“The rites of the synagogue, as they are | 
now observed, in these countries at least, are 
the only religious ceremonies I ever witnessed | 
which are wholly devoid of the solemnity of | 
devotion. They remind one of the worship 
which a tribe of savages pays to God, by 
shaking prayers in a calabash: and, notwith- | 
standing the antiquity of the Jewish law, and | 
the divine origin of its rites, they present a 
mournful spectacle of age without dignity, and | 
religion without elevation. 








the gravestones have even been used in the for- 
tifications of the city, many still remain which 
are coeval with the oldest monuments of 
Prague. 

“ Although little reliance can be placed on 
rabbinical traditions, which vie with the pre- 
tensions of the Chinese chroniclers to a fabu- 
lous antiquity, it is certain that a settlement 
of Jews existed in the capital of Bohemia 
from its foundation. The Jews of Prague 
possess a series of records, known under the 
name of the Wallersteinischen Juden-Chronik, 
which contain ample materials for the history 
of their race in Bohemia and the adjacent 
provinces. ‘Those annals must, indeed, re- 
cord the darkest chronicle of human misery. 
At a very early period the Jews of Prague 
suffered from the rapacity of their Christian 
persecutors ; in 1098 they were pillaged by 
Duke Bretislaw, and the old chronicler Ces- 
mas exclaims that their wealth exceeded all 
the riches contained in Troy. These cruel- 
ties were constantly renewed, and the truce 
which was granted to the Jews by the more 
enlightened policy of Charles 1V. was of 
short curation. In 1507, and again in 1545, 
an attempt was made to drive them wholly 
from the city. In 1703, the Emperor Leo- 
pold I. confirmed the privileges which had 
been so often granted and so often broken by 
his predecessors : he acknowledged the good 
service which the Jews had done the state 
in divers perils of revolution and war, by the 
incorporation of a regular Jewish magistracy 
for their quarter of the city. But, in 1744, 
an order was issued by Maria Theresa for the 
total expulsion of the Jewish population. In 












and going on to flourish, like the old and sa- 


nme misletoe upon the oak, in spite of the 


ineradicable hatred and contempt of Germans 
and Slavonians. 

“A large portion of the floating capital, 
which is available for the purposes of com- 
merce, in Bohemia, Silesia, and the adjacent 
provinces, is in the hands of Jewish mer- 
chants. The retail trade in common articles 
of clothing, &c., is carried on by Jews, who, 
from their manner of life, their irregular 
traffic, and their constant communication with 
the great fairs, almost always find means to 
undersell the Christians. In some districts 
of Prussia, where the hereditary aristocratic 
capitalists have been destroyed by the division 
of land amongst the peasantry, the poor free- 
holder is reduced to borrow capital on mort- 
gage of the Jews, who have thus stepped into 
the place of the feudal lord, exacting the same 
service and the same dues as the noble fami- 
lies which are now impoverished or extinct. 

“ After crossing the frontiers of Poland, 
the Jewish population assumes a more strik- 
ing and important character than it has re- 
tained to the west of the Vistula. Through- 
out the Russian empire, the Jews, despised as 
| they are, depraved, and even banished by 
ukases of the czars, have acquired a degree of 
influence over property which no class of 
Christians enjoys; for the management of 
estates and the whole internal trade of the 
country is in their hands. The Polish Jews 
were remarkably favoured in the middle ages, 
at a time when they were treated with the 
utmost rigour in the other countries of Eu- 
rope. In the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 


“ We passed from the synagogue to the old| 1745, more than ten thousarid Jews left the | tury, after the country had been devastated 
cemetery, close to its walls, where the deso-| country; and a protest still exists, addressed by the Tartars, they were received with open 































late condition of the Jewish race has left its| by the Bohemian Stadtholder to the Imperial 
wildest and strangest memorials. This vast | cabinet, showing the immense loss which the 
extent of ground, allotted to the tombs of the | measure brought upon the city by the destruc- 
Jews from the middle of the fourteenth cen-! tion of commerce, then wholly in the hands 
tury, is now a chaos of graves. The moist | of Jews, and by the removal of the capital by 
irregular soil is broken on every side by heaps | which the smaller tradesmen were enabled to 
of earth and pointed gravestones, which are | subsist. Nevertheless, towards the close of 
sloping and falling in all directions, as if no| 1746, the Juden-Stadt was wholly deserted, 
care was taken to smooth a decent resting-|and those melancholy streets were occupied 
place for the dead: and this rude wilderness| by piquets of troops, whilst their wretched 
is thickly planted with elder trees, whose inhabitants were driven to perish of cold, 
twisted trunks, gray foliage, and melancholy | hunger, and disease, in the neighbouring vil- 
berries on the blood-red stalks, hang dolefully | lages. -Their total exile, however, lasted for 
over the tombs. The gravestones are neatly | only one night ; and, in 1749, the richer Jews 
engraved with Hebrew inscriptions in relief ;| were legally allowed to re-establish them- 
and many of them bear emblems of the rank selves in Prague. 

and character of the deceased. ‘The tombs “In 1782, the Jews were relieved by Jo- 
of the rabbins are covered with a kind of) seph II. from the excessive burdens and hard- 
cenotaph ; and the signs of the tribes are|ships inflicted on them by his mother. He 
marked on most of the monuments. The} not only encouraged their own schools, but 
upraised hands belong to the house of Aaron| he authorized them to frequent the schools, 
—the jug to Levi—the lion betokens the | gymnasia and Universities of the Christians, 
descendants of the great rabbin, Bezalel Low | without prejudice to their religion. He opened 
—and the bunches of grapes are chiselled| to them the faculties of law and medicine ; he 
over the tombs of those Israelites who drank | did away with the odious distinction of dress ; 
no wine with Christians during their lifetime. | he empowered them to farmand purchase land; 
This crowded burying-place is now abandoned, | and, to complete this system of assimilation 
for every inch of ground contains the dust of|to his German subjects, he enjoined upon 
a human being; and the Jews have a new) them the adoption of German names. Alike 
cemetery out of the city. But the old rest-| unchanged by persecution and concession, the 
ing place of their fathers still retains a cha- | Jews pursue their mercantile occupations, 
racter of sanctity; for although it has often) rising occasionally to the possession of wealth 


been desecrated in more troubled times, and! with few of the enjoyments which attend it,|ant cries. As I passed along the narrow 


arms ; and, in the fourteenth century, Casimir 
the Great became enamoured of a fair Jewess, 
for whose sake he conferred peculiar privi- 
leges upon her people. How often have the 
dark eyes of the daughters of Judah earned 
the emancipation of the race of Mordecai ! 

“ In Prague—whence I seem unconsciously 
to have wandered to the banquet of Ahasuerus 
|—the wealthier Jews have houses in the bet- 
| ter parts of the city ; and the lower orders of 
Jewish chapmen have the privilege of expos- 
ing wares for sale, during the daytime, in an 
old building called the Kotzen. Here, under 
the venerable vaulted arches, they keep a 
kind of perpetual fair ; their booths are lined 
with pipes, toys, and various manufactured 
goods ; one side of the street is occupied by 
Christians, and the other exclusively by Jews. 
All the cries of a cockpit are soft music to 
the vociferations of this Jews’ Tandelmarkt 
in Prague. 

-“ The last time I crossed the city of the 
Jews was on the evening of what is styled 
the * Long Dav’—the day after their Fast of 
Atonement. That it should seem long to the 
faithful Hebrews is the less wonderful, as a 
complete fast is kept from dawn to sunset ; 
and the moment the first star is seen to glit- 
ter in the sky, the men, already exhausted 
with abstinence, hasten to the synagogues, 
where they spend the whole night in beating 
their breasts, and uttering the most discord- 
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streets none of the houses seemed to be closed ; 
but they were lighted up in their several sto- 
ries, with brass lamps hanging from the 
ceilings of the rooms, which shed a bright 
light upon the quaint furniture and singular 
roups within. The public way, usually so 
Sesneted, was filled with comers and goers ; 
the curious from different parts of the town 
were clustered round the corners; and the 
Jews themselves, dressed in white gaberdines, 
with white scarfs and caps, were flitting like 
ghosts towards the synagogues, whence we 
already heard the wild chorus of their wail- 
ings. Within the buildings the incoherence 
of their gestures, the violent paroxysms of 
their lamentations, and the fantastic garb of 
these strange-featured beings in their white 
robes, presented an indescribabie picture of 
fanatical excitement. Nothing seemed to 
stop their clamour—nothing to assuage the 
violence of their artificial grief; and if it was 
occasionally interrupted by the voice of a 
priest at the altar, it broke forth again with 
renewed force, and seemed to tear their very 
frames. To make the contrast more striking, 
the wives and daughters of these frantic pent- 
tents were sitting, smartly dressed, in a gal- 
lery above, and looking on with the greatest 
complacency.” 


For “* The Friend.” 
THE FIRST FRIENDS. 
PLEA ON BEHALF OF GEORGE FOX. 
(Continued from p. 373.) 
[The author of “the Appeal,” in his at- 
tempts to disparage George Fox and hold 
him up to ridicule, overshoots the mark and 


THE FRIEND. 


come to the house we were going to, I wished 


Then I was commanded by the Lord to pull 
off my shoes. I stood still, for it was winter ; 
and the word of the Lord was like a fire in 
me. So I put off my shoes, and left them 
with the shepherds; and the poor shepherds 
trembled, and were astonished. Then I 
walked on about a mile, and as soon as I was 
got within the city, the word of the Lord 
came to me again, saying; cry, ‘ Wo to the 
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His not being able to find the account, and 
friends to walk into the house, saying nothing | even after his “ considerable research” too, is 
to them whither I was to go. As soon as| not, however, sufficient authority to conclude 
they were gone I stept away, and went by | that it is fabulous, or George Fox under a 
my eye over hedge and ditch till I came|delusion. This is not the only case in which 
within a mile of Lichfield; where, in a great | his “ considerable research” has been super- 
field, shepherds were keeping their sheep. | ficial, or in a wrong direction, guided more 


perhaps by anxiety to make out a case than 
to elicit the plain truth. 

If he had turned to Johnson’s Dictionary, 
(not a very rare work we believe) he might 
have found the following, viz. 

“ Lich (lice, Saxon) a dead carcass ; whence 
Lichwake, the time or act of watching by the 
dead ; lichgate, the gate through which the 
dead are carried to the grave. Lichfield, the 


bloody city of Lichfield!” So I went up and | field of the dead—so Namep from martyred 


down the streets, crying with a loud voice, 
Wo To THE BLoopy city oF Licurretp! It 
being market-day, I went into the market- 
place, and to and fro in the several parts of 
it, and made stands, crying as before, Wo To 
THR BLoopy city oF Licurretp! And no 
one laid hands on me. As I went thus cry- 
ing through the streets, there seemed to me 


Christians.” 


This authority, which is certainly no mean 
one, furnishes some “ foundation for the story,” 
which is strengthened by the following ex- 
tract from Camden’s Britannia, viz. 

“From hence, the Trent sees Lichfield 
scarce four miles distant from the right side 
of it. Bede calls it Licidfield, which Rous 





to be a channel of blood running down the 
streets, and the market-place appeared like a 
pool of blood. When I had declared what 
was upon me, and felt myself clear, I went 


[or Ross] of Warwickshire renders “a field 
|of carcasses,” and tells us that many Chris- 
tians suffered martyrdom there under Diocle- 
sian. The story is that a thousand Christians, 





out of the town in peace; and returning to 
the shepherds gave them some money, and 
took my shoes of them again. But the fire 
of the Lord was so in my feet, and all over 
me, that I did not matter to put on my shoes 
again, and was at a stand whether I should 
or no, till I felt freedom from the Lord so to 
do: then, after I had washed my feet, I put 
| on my shoes again. After this a deep con- 


exposes his own ignorance. He would have) sideration came upon me, for what reason I | 


us believe that ‘extraordinary man,” of| should be sent to cry against that city, and 
whom he says that “his sincerity and zeal| call it Tue sioopy crry! For though the 
will not be called in question,” was little bet-| parliament had the minster one while, and 
ter than a poor, ignorant, wandering lunatic.) the king another, and much blood had been 
It will, however, require more ingenuity and| shed in the town during the wars between 
force than is displayed in the Appeal to sup-| them, yet that was no more than had befallen 
port such insinuations. George Fox’s sin-| many other places. But afterwards I came 
cerity, zeal, and strength of mind, are clearly | to understand, that in the Emperor Diocle- 
established by the history of his life and the} sian’s time a thousand Christians were mar- 
testimony of his intimate cotemporaries, and | tyred in Lichfield. So I was to go, without 





can gain nothing by the admissions, nor lose | 
by the censures of “ the author.” Through | 
the power of Divine grace, his Christian walk | 
through life, his patience and fortitude under 
suffering, his meekness and forgiveness of in- 


my shoes, through the channel of their blood, 
and into the pool of their blood in the market- 


the blood of those martyrs, which had been 
shed above a thousand years before, and lay 


juries, his unspotted example, the fruits of| cold in their streets. So the sense of this 


his abundant labours in the gospel of Christ, | 
and the system of church government which 
he was the principal instrument of instituting, 
have raised for him an imperishable monu- 
ment, against which the arrows of his ad- 
versaries strike in vain. 

Much pains is taken in the Appeal to set 
out in a ridiculous point of view the circum- 
stances attending his visit to Litchfield. The 
account of this occurrence given in his jour- 


blood was upon me, and I obeyed the word 
of the Lord. Ancient records testify how 
many of the Christian Britons suffered there. 
Much I could write of the sense I had of the 
blood of the martyrs, that hath been shed in 
this nation for the name of Christ, both under 
the ten persecutions and since ; but I leave it 
to the Lord, and to his book, out of which all 
shall be judged; for his book is a most cer- 
tain record, and his Spirit a true recorder.” 





nal is as follows, viz. 


In a note appended to the remarks respect- 


“ As I was walking with several friends, I | ing this transaction, the author of the Appeal 


lifted up my head, and saw three steeple- 
house spires, and they struck at my life. I 
asked them what place that was? They said, 
Lichfield. Immediately the word of the Lord 
came to me, that I must go thither. Being 





says, ‘ As to the martyrdom of one thousand 
Christians at Lichfield, in the time of the 
Emperor Dioclesian, I have not been able, 
after considerable research, to find any founda- 
tion for the story.” 





who had been instructed by St. Amphibolus 
in a place called Christiansfield, were mar- 
|tyred and their bodies left unburied, to be 
|devoured by birds and beasts: from whence 
the city bears for their device an escocheon 
of Landskip with many martyrs in it in 
several ways massacred.”—Camden, vol. i. 
|p. 640. 

Another historian has the following re- 
marks bearing on the subject, viz. 


| Antiquities of Ancient Britain, by A. Sammes. 


“ Cuap. x1t1.—Wars between the Britains and Romans 
—Reign of the Emperor Dioclesian and Maximia. 


“Peace thus established in Britain, and 
the state quieted, Dioclesian, who had hither- 
to employed his valour with success against 
his enemies, now used his rage in a bloody 
| persecution against his innocent and obedient 
| subjects, the Christians. 

* This is the tenth persecution, and of all 


place, that I might raise up the memorial of | the foregoing, the most bloody, and of longest 


continuance: the fatal bill of their martyr- 
dom was seventeen thousand a month, besides 
infinite numbers that suffered by confiscation, 
| banishment, prisons, &c. 

Bess The Christian churches were every where 
| demolished, their Bibles sought out and burned, 
and death for any one to conceal them, and al! 
means practised, not only to extinguish the 
professors, but to root out the very name of 
their religion. 

“The most remarkable that had their 
shares in Britain were, first, Alban of Veru- 
lam, beheaded at Holmhurst, since called 
Derswould, where now the town of St. Al- 
ban’s (bearing his name,) is built; of whom 
Fortunatus Priscus, in his book of the praise 
of virginity writes. 

“Next his instructor Amphibolus, then 
Julius, and Aaron of Caerleon, upon Uske in 
Monmouthshire, Bede saith of Leicestershire : 
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ey 
and in Lichfield so many, that the place be- | mons in the night ; that many times it wasas| He must have read the Holy Scriptures to 
came another Golgotha, and so the name im-|a by-word that I would not come into houses | little purpose who has not perceived from 
porteth, as John Ross of Warwick reporteth, | and lie in their beds;* and the prisons have | their tenor that “ many are the afflictions of 
namely, the field of dead bodies. For this| been made my home a great part of my time,| the righteous,” not only for their own sakes, 
cause, the city even unto this day, (saith Mr.|and I have been in danger of my life, and in| but because of the lost and miserable condi- 
Speed,) doth bear for their seal of arms an|jeopardy daily. And amongst you I have)tion of a “world that lieth in wickedness,” 
eschocheon or field charged with many mar-|made myself of no reputation, to keep the|and yet will not weep for itself. In that 
tyrs.” truth up in reputation, as you all very well | blessed book, a rich treasury for the Christian, 

The coat of arms representing the landscape | know that are in the fear of God. With the| we find the compassionate Redeemer of man 
with mangled bodies of the martyrs is still to| low I made myself low, and with the weak | pronouncing a blessing “on those who mourn,” 
be seen on the front of the town hall of the} and feeble I was as one with them, and con-| with the assurance that “ they shall be com- 
city of Lichfield. descended to all conditions, for the Lord had | forted ;” and in drawing the contrast between 

Perhaps the “foundation for the story”| fitted me so to do before he sent me forth.” | his own chosen and beloved disciples and the 
will now be broad enough to satisfy the au-| [The author of the appeal alludes to the|unregenerate, he says, “ Verily, verily I say 
thor that George Fox was nearer right in| sorrows and troubles which George Fox ex-|unto you, that ye shall weep and lament, but 








the matter than he was disposed to allow | perienced in the early part of his religious life, | the world shall rejoice ;” and in another place . 


? 
him. When we consider what an ignorant/and attempts to draw from them the infer-|he says, “ Blessed are ye that weep now,” 


man he represents George to be, and that|ences that he had not clear views of the} but “ Woe unto you that laugh now, for ye 
“the story” escaped the “ considerable re-| Christian doctrines, particularly of justification | shall mourn and lament.” 

search” of this erudite “ author,” it seems to| by faith in Christ, and also that grief affected| If we take the instance of the apostle Paul, 
us no small confirmation of the truth of George| his reason and powers of judgment. It is| we shall find him strong and clear in his de« 
Fox’s account of his call to this singular ser-| certainly a favourable circumstance for King | scription of the tribulations and sorrows which 
vice; for it cannot be supposed he knew any David and the prophet Jeremiah, of old, that| the believers should endure; but he exhorts 
thing about “ the story” at the time he went | this author was not the judge of their sanity, | them even to “ rejoice in tribulations,” in the 
there ; indeed, he says as much himself, and) or he would probably have shut them up in a/| glorious hope that they would work for them 
“ his sincerity will not be questioned.” mad-house, for their abundant lamentations;|a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 

His feelings at the time he was engaged in j and indeed we see not how even that divine | glory, even a blessed reward in the life to 
what he believed to be his religious duty, the | and adorable personage, who, though perfect-| come; assuring them that those who “ suf- 
nature of his message and manner of its de-| ly pure and spotless himself, was yet “a man|fered with Christ, should also reign with 
livery, were certainly in wonderful harmony |of sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” will| him.” 
with the facts he afterward discovered, and | escape his censure or his ridicule. Of himself he says, that “he had great 
show a coincidence which, with all the in-| Amid the levity and thoughtlessness which | heaviness and continual sorrow in his heart 
sinuations about “ religious excitement, de-|so much abound even among professors of re-| for his brethren ;” and at another time, under 
fect of judgment,” &c. his antagonists will be | ligion, the slight and imperfect views of the} the conflict with the corruption of his own 
at a loss to explain on any other ground than | exceeding sinfulness of sin, which generally | heart, he exclaimed, “O wretched man that 
that of a divine communication to his mind.— | prevail, and the indifference and even allow-|I am! who shall deliver me from the body of 
Am. Eprror.] ance with which the torrent of wickedness| this death ?” 

Many more quotations might be made from | flowing through the land is regarded, can we| The apostle Peter describes his fellow be- 
the Journal, and other works of George Fox,| wonder if individuals are raised up, who, in| lievers and saints, as those who, for “ a season, 
to show that he did not call men to himself| beholding the prevailing corruption, can in|are in heaviness through manifold tempta- 
as Christ; but to that same Jesus Christ of}some measure adopt the language of the|tions;” and the apostle James says, “ My 
whom prophets and apostles testify, who died | psalmist, “ My tears have been my meat, day | brethren, count it all joy, when ye fall into 
without the gates of Jerusalem, who rose|and night, while they continually say unto| divers temptations, knowing this, that the try- 
again, who ascended up on high and pur-|me,—where is thy God?” “ Rivers of waters| ing of your faith worketh patience.” Indeed, 
chased gifts for men, even for the rebellious, | run down my eyes, because they keep not thy|the whole scope of sacred testimony is in 
that the Lord God might dwell amongst | law.” favour of those who mourn for their own sins, 


them. He who died for them is the same |-— ” or for those of others, with that godly sorrow 
who, he declared, also enlightened them by In the early part of the year 1652, he appears, by) which worketh repentance and is never to be 


’ 5 ie ; | his J 1, to have be yeral times obliged to slee ! 
his Spirit, through the power of which they aneene noma naam sntelees ee ~ repented of; and it seems to us that one who 
were regenerated and reconciled unto God, public houses. Thus, at Patrington, he says: “Itgrew|80 earnestly contends for Scripture rules, 
through the blessed mediation of the one High- | dark before I came to the end of the town ; and a mul- | should be the last to hold up to ridicule a state 














priest, Intercessor, and Offering. ge poopie — vie to oa sree for which the sacred volume is so richly 

: ° ° v | e word o Lie. yen a cieare myse ° wen : . . 

The ran iene of his proceedings and | to an inn, and desired them to let me have a lodging; | fraught with blessings and consolations. 
teachings fully justifies his own appeal to his! put they would not. Then I desired them to let me| ‘The apostle Paul, in speaking of himself to 
friends, in the year 1674, when a considera- | have a little meat or milk, and I would pay them for| the Colossians, says, ‘* Who now rejoice in 

y J 
ble opposition was raised against his energetic | it; but they would not. So I walked out of the town, | my sufferings for you, and fill up that which 
and steady efforts to establish a more regular | _ a eee of Slows Se eee, me hed is behind of the afflictions of Christ, in my 
d | the Societ | what news 1 bid them repent, an | fech. for hie body’ k hich neil h.” 
iscipline in the tery. ts | After I was gone a pretty way, I came to another | #©SM, lor his body 8 sake, whic is thec Urea. 

Speaking of the duties of the ministers of house, and I desired the people to let me have a little | Now, without pretending to claim for George 
Christ, he says they are to “walk as exam-| meat and drink, and lodging, fur my money; but they Fox the same degree of this experience which 
ples amongst God’s flock, and not to be lords | denied me. Then I went to another house, and desired | the. apostle witnessed, I think it is evident 


over God’s inheritance ; but let him be Lord | ‘#® s1mes but they refused me also. By this time it) 1,44 much of what he endured was of the same 


. wos was grown so dark that I could not see the highway, 
wee ight a He ar a hea | but T discerned diac, and got a little water and re.|Character. Let us hear what be says, bear- 
ave Known the manner of my life the best | 


' freshed myself. Then I got over the ditch, and being | ing in mind that the author admits “ his sin- 
part of thirty years, since I went forth and | weary with travelling, I sat down among the furze-| cerity will not be called in question.” “When 
forsook all things. I sought not myself, I | bushes till it was day. I saw old men carry themselves lightly and 


. f is ci ed to Patring- r 
sought you and his glory that sent me, ill Li clleas a, auapalednel cana hen $e te wantonly toward each other, I had a dislike 
when I turned you to him that is able to save | tow 


|town, and who resided there, took him to his house;| thereof raised in my heart, and said within 
you, [left you tohim. And my travails have | and George Fox says: “ He desired me to go to bed,| myself, if I come to be a man, surely I shall 
been great in hungers and colds, when there or to lay down on a bed, which he did, that they might not do so, nor be so wanton.” “ The Lord 
were few [Friends] for the first six or seven | 8), they bad seen me in a bed, or upon a bed, for they | sowed me that the people of the world have 


, had got a report that I ld not lie on any bed, be- : 
years, that I often lay in woods and on com-| cease ot that aia ve aan doom ettaes thie” mouths full of deceit and changeable words ; 
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that my words should be few and savoury, | ing,” which the author would seem to insinu- 


seasoned with grace, and that I might not eat 
and drink to make myself wanton,” &c. 
Speaking of the improper conduct of some 
professors, he says: “I was grieved that any 
who made profession of religion should do 
so”—*“ they grieved me very much.” “TI re- 
turned home, but did not go to bed that night, 
nor could I sleep, but sometimes walked up 
and down, and sometimes prayed and cried 
unto the Lord; who said unto me, “Thou 
seest how young people go together into vani- 
ty, and old people into the earth: thou must 
forsake all, both old and young, and keep out 
of all, and be a stranger unto all.” “I went 
to London, where I teok lodging, and was 
under great misery and trouble there; for I 
looked upon the great professors of the city 
of London, and I saw all was dark and under 
the chain of darkness.” ‘ My body being, as 
it were, dried up with sorrows, griefs, and 
troubles, which were so great upon me that I 
could have wished I had never been born; or 
that I had been born blind, that I might 
never have seen wickedness or vanity; and 
deaf, that I might never have heard vain 
and wicked words, or the Lord’s name blas- 
phemed.” 

Such is the account which G. F. gives of 
those very sorrows and troubles which the 
author of the Appeal endeavours to make the 
ground of mental aberration. On the same 
principle, it seems to us, he must make our 
Lord, the apostles, and some of the prophets, 
to have been insane. There is nothing in the 
description which G. Fox gives of his tribu- 
lations for the gospel’s sake, that bears the 
impress of derangement ; but, on the contra- 
ry, they appear to have been a part of the dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence in his case, 
and of the operation of the Holy Spirit in the 
work of his salvation, and the proofs of his 
possessing an uncommonly vigorous and 
sound mind are abundant. Would there were 
more such mourners for sin as he was—more 
who were in heaviness, and sorrow, and an- 
guish, because of sin and its sad consequences ; 
and that even some who count themselves 
among the strong, knew more of this godly 
sorrow and weeping—they might then hope 
to be able, from real experience, to adopt the 
beautiful language of this sincere and holy 
man, where he says: “ Though my exercises 
and troubles were very great, yet they were 
not so continual but that [ had some intermis- 


ate G. Fox did not experience? It was during 
the time of these conflicts and troubles, that 
he was asked the reagon why Christ cried 
out on the cross, “ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” and the answer he 


sion of Friends, Barclay gives the opinions of 
others respecting the light of Christ which 
shines, at times, in the hearts of all men. 
\** The Calvinists look upon grace as an irre- 


| sistable power, and, therefore, neglect and de- 
| Spise this eternal seed of the kingdom in their 


° | . e ‘ 
gave sweeps away the accusation “ that he| hearts, as a low, insufficient, useless thing as 


was defective in his views of justification by | 


faith in Christ. Am. Eprror.] 


(To be continued.) 


| 


supernatural saving grace of God, given to 


For “ The Friend.” 


BARCLAY’S CHARACTER OF FRIENDS. 


Iluman nature is the same, and its tenden- 
cies to evil as strong as they ever have been. 
The fear of the cross and of the suffering, inci- 
dent to a thorough change of heart, deters 
many from submitting to the direct operation 
of the fire, the sword, and the hammer, upon 
the corrupt tree within them. When Friends 
first appeared, scarcely any doctrine was 
more repugnant to the inclinations of the 
Christians of that day, than the doctrine 
preached by them respecting the possibility 
and necessity of being made free from sin in 
this life. The priests preached against it, 
and some cursed it, while they made high 
profession of justification by faith in Christ. 
They amused themselves with the idea that, 
though they committed sin daily, and expected 
to do so, yet Christ had so entirely satisfied 
divine justice, that their sins, if they believed 
in him, were forgiven, without any evidence 
of it in themselves, or ceasing from sin. The 
religion of many consisted almost altogether 
in.an educated belief of the Scriptures, and 
the practice of some forms which required 
little or no self-denial ; but their belief was a 
dead one, inasmuch as it neither gave them 
victory, nor admitted of the persuasion that 
they could entirely overcome sin. Friends 
were called out of this spiritual Babylon, 
where sin was tolerated, and religion much 
talked of, and were clothed with a lively zeal 
against its merchants and merchandise. They 
proclaimed the day of the Lord which burns 
}as an oven, in which pride and wickedness 
|were to be destroyed as stubble. They 
called upon the people, not only to believe in 
| Christ as their sacrifice, atonement, and Me- 
| diator at the right hand of the Father, but as 
the Refiner with fire and the fullers’ soap in 
| their hearts, to purge them as gold and silver, 
that they might offer to the Lord, offerings in 
righteousness, not in a dead profitless fuith 





to their salvation. The papists, Arminians, 
and Socinians, go about to set up their natural 
power and will, denying that this little seed, 


this small appearance of the light, is that 


every man to save him. And so upon them 
is verified that saying of the Lord Jesus 
| Christ, ‘this is the condemnation, that light 
|is come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds are 
jevil. All confess they feel this, but they 
| will not have it to be of that virtue. Some 
i will have it to be reason, some natural con- 
| science, some certain relics of God’s image 
|that remained in Adam. So that Christ, as 
| he met with opposition from all kinds of pro- 
|fessors in his outward appearance, doth now 
\also in his inward. It was the meanness of 
his outward man that made many despise him, 
saying, ‘ Is not this the son of the carpenter? 
Are not his brethren and sisters among us? 
Is not this a Galilean? And came there ever 
|& prophet out of Galilee ” and such like rea- 
souings. So the meanness of this appearance 
makes the crafty Jesuits, the pretended ra- 
tional Socinians, and the learned Arminians, 
overlook it, desiring something that they 
might exercise their subtlety, reason, and 
learning about, and use the liberty of their 
own wills. The secure Calvinists would have 
a Christ to save them without any trouble ; 
to destroy all their enemies for them without 
them, and nothing or little within, and, in the 
mean while, to live in their sins secure. 

‘“* Where all is well examined, the cause is 
plain ; it is because their deeds are evil, that, 
with one consent, they reject this light ; for 
it checks the wisest of them all, and the most 

| learned of them all. It reproves them in 
'secret; neither can all their logic silence it, 
|nor can the most secure among them stop its 
| Voice from crying and reproving them within, 
| for [notwithstanding] all their confidence in 
, the outward knowledge of Christ, or of what 
'he hath suffered outwardly for them. For, 
}as hath been often said, in a day it strives 
with all, wrestles with all; and it is the un- 
mortified nature, the first nature, the old 





sions, and was sometimes brought into such a|out of an impure heart, but from vessels| Adam, yet alive in the wisest, in the most 


heavenly joy that I thought T had been in 
Abraham’s bosom. As I cannot declare the 


sanctified and mete for the Master’s use. 
Some of the members of our Society are 


| learned, in the most zealous for the outward 
_knowledge of Christ, that denies this, that 


misery I was in, it was so great and heavy/in great danger of going back into the con-|shuts it out to their own condemnation. 
upon me, so neither can I set forth the mer- |fused Babel out of which our fathers were | They come all under this description, ‘ Every 


cies of God unto me in all my misery. Oh! 


the everlasting love of God to my soul when 


I was in distress! When my troubles and 


gathered, where they shall be fed, as they 
were before their escape from it, with specu- 
lative truths, mingled with error, and the same 


one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
/cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved.’ So that it may be said now, and 


torments were great, thep was his love ex-| dead faith which, instead of overcoming the | we can say from a true and certain experience, 
ceedingly great. ‘Thou, Lord, makest a fruit-| world, is constantly overcome by it. There | as it was of old—The stone which the builders 
ful field a barren wilderness, and a barren} is a great leaning towards a critical, polemic, | of all kinds have rejected, the same is become 
wilderness a fruitful field—thou killest, and | and learned theology, which seems very ex-|unto us the head of the corner. Glory to 
makest alive. All honour and glory be to| pert at making “ nice distinctions,” but leaves|God for ever! who hath chosen us as his 
thee, O Lord of glory—the knowledge of|the heart cold, barren, formal, and full of} first fruits to himself in this day, wherein he 
thee in the Spirit, is life ; but that knowledge | profession, without the life and power of god-| is arisen to plead with the nations, and there- 
which is fleshly, works death.” liness. | fore hath sent us forth to preach this ever- 

Is not this “ the joy and peace of believ-| As introductory to his account of the mis- lasting gospel unto all—Christ nigh to all, 
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THE FRIEND. 


_ 


the light in all, the seed sown in the hearts of |men of this world account us fools and mad- | wisdom, to enable thee to fulfil the arduous duties 


all, that men may come and apply their minds 
to it. 

“ And we rejoice that we have been made 
to lay down our wisdom and learning (such of 
us as have had some of it), and our carnal 
reasoning, to learn of Jesus, and sit down at 
the feet of Jesus in our hearts, and hear him 
who makes all things manifest, and reproves 
all things by his light. For many are wise 
and learned in the nolion, in the letter of 
the Seripture, as the Pharisees were, and can 
speak much of Christ, and plead strongly 
against infidels, Turks, and Jews, and it may 
be also against some heretics, who, in the 
mean time, are crucifying Christ in the small 
appearance of his seed in their hearts. Oh 
better were it to be stripped and naked of all, 
to account it as dross and dung, and become 
a fool for Christ’s sake, thus knowing him to 
teach thee in thy heart, so as thou mayest 
witness him raised there, feel the virtue of 
his cross there, and say, with the apostle, “ I 
glory in nothing, save in the cross of Christ, 
whereby I am crucified to the world, and the 
world unto me.’ This is better than to write 
thousands of commentaries, and to preach 
many sermons. 

“Tt is thus to preach Christ, and direct 
people to his pure light in the heart, that 
God hath raised us up, and for which the 
wise men of this world account us fools. 
Because, by the operation of this cross of 
Christ in our hearts, we have denied our 
own wisdom and wills in many things, and 
have forsaken the vain worships, fashions, 
and customs of this world. For these divers 
centuries the world has been full of a dry, 
fruitless, and barren knowledge of Christ, 
feeding upon the husk, and neglecting the 
kernel; following after the shadow, but 
strangers to the substance. Hence the devil 
matters not how much of that knowledge 
abounds, provided he can but possess the 
heart, and rule in the will; crucify the ap- 
pearance of Christ there, and so keep the 
seed of the kingdom from taking root. For 
he has led them abroad, lo here and lo there, 
and has made them wrestle in a false zeal so 
much one against another, contending for this | 
outward .observation, and for the other out- 
ward observation, seeking Christ in this and| 
the other external thing, as in bread and wine ; 
contending one with another how he is there, 
while some will have him to be present therein | 
this way, and some the other ; some in Scrip- | 
tures, in books, pilgrimages, and merits. 

‘‘Some confiding in an external barren | 
faith, think all is well if they do but firmly 
believe that he died for their sins, past, pre- | 


men. We do charge and command them to 
lay aside their wisdom, to come down out of 
that proud, airy, bfain-knowledge, and to 
stop that mouth, how eloquent soever to the 
worldly ear it may appear, and to be silent, 
and sit down as in the dust, and to mind the 
light of Christ in their own consciences ; 
which, if minded, they would find as a sharp 
two-edged sword in their hearts, and as a fire 
and a hammer, that would knock against and 
burn up all carnal-gathered natural stuff, and 
make the stoutest of them all tremble and be- | 
come Quakers indeed; which those who come | 
not to feel now, and kiss not the Son while the 
day lasteth, but harden their hearts, will feel 
to be a certain truth when it is too late. All 
ought to examine themselves whether they be | 
in the faith indeed, and try their own selves ; | 
for unless Jesus Christ be in them they are 
certainly reprobates. | 








_ THE FRIEND. | 


NINTH MONTH, 2, 1837. 
ail m —_—s 

The death of the late King of England, | 
William IV., which took place on the 20th of 


the sixth month last, and the succession to | 


the crown of the youthful Victoria, his niece, 
are events that, as might be expected, have 
deeply interested the people there. In accord- 
ance with the practice on former similar occa- 
sions, it appears that an address was delivered | 
to the new queen on behalf of our religious So- | 
ciety, respecting which the following accofnt | 
is copied from a foreign paper :-— 

The queen held a court on the 21st of July, to re- | 
ceive various deputations with addresses of congratu- 
lation. Among them was one from the Society of | 


Friends, of which the following account is given. 
The deputation from the Society of Friends, com- 


| 





monly called Quakers, arrived at the palace, and were 
uncovered according to custom by the Yeomen of the 
Guard. 

William Allen read the address as follows: 

“ May it please the Queen, 

“ We thy dutiful and loyal subjects, members of the | 
religious Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, | 
and representing that body in Great Britain and Ire. | 
land, are anxious to take the earliest opportunity of | 
thus expressing our cordial and faithful attachment to | 
our queen. 

“ We sensibly feel the loss of our late beloved mo- 
narch, King William 1V.; we look back upon his reign | 
as a period of no common importance in the history 
of our country, marked as it has been by the extension | 
of civil and religious liberty, by mercy and compassion | 


| 


to the guilty, and by the recognition of the rights a 


features of his government, as evidences of the increas 
ing sway of Christian principle in the legislation o 
the country. 

“Under feelings of thankfulness to Almighty God, | 


our enslaved fellow subjects. We rejoice in reed 


} 





sent, and to come; while, in the mean time, | 


| throne of these realms, our sincere congratulations on | 


we offer to thee, our queen, on thy accession to the | 


} 





which in the ordering of Divine Providence thou art 
thus early called to perform. Mayest thou live in the 
fear of God, and he incline thy heart to keep his law, 
and richly endow thee with the grace of his holy spi- 
rit, and at length, when the days of thy delegated trust 
on earth are ended, mayest thou, through the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, enter upon an inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled, ahd that fadeth not away.” 

Her majesty returned the following gracious an- 
swer :— P 

“I thank you for your condolence upon the death 
of his late majesty, for the justice which you render 
to his character, and to the measures of his reign, and 
for your warm congratulations upon my accessiun to 
the throne. I join in your prayers for the prosperity 
of my reign, the best security for which is to be found 
in reverence for our holy religion, and in the observ- 
ance of its duties.” 


The following additional notice of the 
opening of the boarding school instituted by 
Friends of North Carolina, has been sent to 
us for insertion :— 


Extract of a letter from a Friend of North Carolina. 


I attended the opening of cur boarding school at 
New Garden, on last sixth day (11th of eighth month.) 

On the evening before the school opened ten boys 
and ten girls came, and next morning fifteen boys and 
fifileen girls arrived, making in all fifty scholars. 
There were several others entered (on the list,) who 
will be expected in shortly. Friends seem to be en- 
couraged in the belief that the school will continue to 
increase in number. The teachers (from New Eng- 
land) arrived in good time, and in pretty good health ; 
and the school opened in beautiful order. 

Our ancient and valuable friend, Nathan Hunt, was 
with us, in pretty good health. He continues to take 
a lively interest im the school. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The semi-annual examination of the stu- 
dents of Haverford School will commence on 
fifth day, the 7th instant, and terminate on 
the 12th. 

The friends of the students, and others in- 


\terested in the institution, are invited to be 


present. 

Copies of the order of examination can be 
had at the office of “ The Friend.” 

9th mo. Ist, 1837. 

The committee to superintend the Board- 
ing School at Westtown, will meet there on 
fourth day, the 6th of next month, at nine 
o’clock A. M. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 

Philada, 8th mo. 26th, 1837. 





Diep, on the 19th of fourth month last, in the city 
of New York, in the 87th year of her age, Exizasetn 
Bowne, widow of Robert Bowne, a Friend long and 
extensively known for his active benevolence, hospi- 





| tality, and public spirit. She survived her husband 


nearly nineteen years, and was one of a few remain- 
ing of the ancient members of the Society of Friends 
in that city, and well sustained their character. She 
filled for many years, with great usefulness and ac- 
ceptance, the important stations of elder and overseer 


Christ lies crucified and slain, and is daily ithe prevalence of peace abroad and tranquillity at| in the Society, and continued to the last to manifest 

resisted and gainsaid in his appearance in| home. May nothing be permitted to interrupt these | her faith in the gospel of the Redeemer. Her heart 

their hearts. Thus, from a sense of this | blessings, and may the conviction more and more pre- | and house were ever open to her friends. She passed 

blindness and ignorance that is come over| Vail, that war is alike unchristian and impolitic. Con-|a@ tranquil and peaceful old age, enjoying the society of 
5 


Christendom, it is that we are led and moved 
of the Lord so constantly and frequently to 
call all to turn to the light in them, to mind 
the light in them, to believe in Christ as he 
is in them; and that in the name, power and 
authority of the Lord, not in school arguments 
and distinctions, for which many of the wise 


| true happiness of man, and the prosperity of a people, 
| that it is the sacred bulwark to any government, our 





| vinced as we are that the religion of Jesus Christ, our | those she loved, who often assembled in her dwelling, 
; Lord and Redeemer, is the only foundation for the 


received the benefit of her example, and felt the meek- 
ness of her spirit, till, after long waiting in Christian 
patience and resignation for the appointed time, she 


prayer to God is, that it may be the stability to thy | was gathered like a shock of corn fully ripe into the 
throne, and may influence all the deliberations of thy | heavenly garner. 
council. | — 
“ Be pleased, O queen, to accept our earnest and 
| heartfelt desire that thou: mayest seek for heavenly | 
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